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Over the past two years, federal stimulus funding has protected 
schools from some of the worst effects of the recession. But as 
federal support wanes and states face looming deficits, deep 
cuts are becoming unavoidable. School districts will almost 
certainly be forced to lay off teachers to make ends meet. 

Given decades of research showing that the quality of education 
a child receives depends more on the quality of his or her 
teacher than any other school factor, one might assume that 
schools would do everything possible to protect their best 
teachers from being cut. Unfortunately, most layoff decisions will 
completely ignore a teacher’s performance. 

In fact, in 14 states, it is illegal ior schools to consider any factor 
other than a teacher’s length of service when making layoff 
decisions. The newest teachers always get cut first, even if they 
are “Teacher of the Year” award winners. Ignoring teacher 
performance in layoffs is a prime example of the “widget effect” - 
treating teachers like interchangeable parts. 

Quality-blind layoff policies threaten to make this year’s layoffs 
catastrophic. Talented new teachers will lose their jobs while less 
effective teachers remain. More job losses will be necessary to 
meet budget reduction goals, because the least senior teachers 
are also the lowest-paid. And, as is all too common, the most 
disadvantaged students will be hit hardest, because they tend to 
have the newest teachers. These outcomes are intolerable. 

States and school districts still have time to put common sense 
back into their layoff policies. This document summarizes recent 
research on the effects of quality-blind layoffs and explains why 
layoff decisions should be based on what teachers achieve with 
their students, not when they started teaching. 






Fourteen slates have laws banning schools from considering any 
factor but seniority in layoff decisions— putting greatteacheisatrisk. 



Layoff Risk Level 




Source: National Council on Teacher Quality (2010). “Teacher Layoffs: Rethinking ‘Last- 
Hired, First-Fired’ Policies.’’ 

‘Rhode Island law requires that quality-blind rules apply only to layoffs caused by declining 
enrollment, not those caused by budgetary constraints or program changes. The state’s 
education commissioner advised local superintendents of this fact in February 201 1 . 
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HIGH RISK: State requires quality-blind layoffs, based strictly on 
length of teaching service. 

MEDIUM RISK: State leaves decision to local districts or allows 
(but does not require) multiple factors to be considered in layoffs. 

LOW RISK: State requires teacher performance to be a major 
factor in layoff decisions. 

Pending legislation or policy changes may alter risk level 
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States with quality- blind layoff laws employ 4 in 10 teac he is - and almost 
all of them fbce seveie budget shortfalls this year. 
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39% of America’s teachers work in states where it is illegal 
for schools to consider factors other than length of service in 
layoff decisions. That’s 1.25 million teachers. 
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1 .1 million of these teachers work in states 
facing budget deficits of 10% or more. 






Sources: (1 ) National Center for Education Statistics. “Table 66: Teachers, enrollment, and pupil/teacher ratios in public elementary 
©Thp Npw Tppt hpr Pmiprt 701 1 secondary schools, by state or jurisdiction: Selected years, fall 2000 through fall 2007. (2) McNichol, Elizabeth; Oliff, Phil; and 3 

^ Johnsons, Nicholas. “States Continue to Feel Recession’s Impact.’’ Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, Feb 201 1 . 







Accoiding to two lecent studies^ moie than 80 percent of seniority- 
based layofls would result in betberteac hers leaving classrooms and 
worse teac hers staying . 



LESS 

EFFECTIVE 



Teacher Performance Curve 

Teachers vary in effectiveness; some 
are better than others, and most 
occupy the middle of the curve. 



MORE 

EFFECTIVE 




Layoffs based on effectiveness 
cut on/y the lowest-performing 
teachers — regardless of how long 
they have taught. Top performers of 
all experience levels are protected. 



Only 13-16% 

of the teachers laid off in 
a seniority-based system 
would also have been cut 
under an effectiveness- 
based system. 



Seniority-based iayoffs ignore the fact 
that novice teachers are nof aiways the 
ieast effective teachers. Teachers of all 
levels of effectiveness lose their jobs; 80% 
of those cut are better than the lowest 
performers who continue teaching. 



Sources; (1) Boyd, Donald; Lankford, Hamilton; Loeb, Susanna; and Wyckoff, James (2010). “Teacher Layoffs: An Empirical Illustration of Seniority v. Measures of Effectiveness.” 
The Urban Institute, National Center for the Analysis of Longitudinal Data in Education Research (CALDER). (2) Goldhaber, Dan and Theobold, Roddy (2010). “Assessing the 
Determinants and Implications of Teacher Layoffs.” Center for Education Data & Research, University of Washington-Bothell. 
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Seniority-based iayoflsdiag down student achievement^ because 
students iose mote eflective teacheiswhiie iesseflective teacheisstay 



Why? 

Students taught by an 
ineffective teacher make 
2. 5-3. 5 fewer months’ worth 
of academic progress in a 
year than they would with 
an average teacher. 

Layoffs that consider 
performance would 
dismiss the most ineffective 
teachers. So, next year, 
students in classrooms 
affected by layoffs would 
have a better chance of 
being assigned an effective 
teacher- and a better 
chance of learning more. 

If layoffs do not consider 
performance, many 
ineffective teachers will 
likely remain in place, and 
better teachers will be lost. 



How much learning is lost when less effective teachers 
are saved at the expense of more effective teachers? 




2.5 - 3.5 months 
of learning lost 

per year for students in 
impacted classrooms, 
on average. 
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This amounts to ending 
the schooi year in March — 

a major loss, especially for 
students who already lag 
months or years behind their 
peers. 



“While the simplicity and transparency of a 
seniority-based system certainly has 
advantages, it is hard to argue that it is a 
system in the best interest of student 
achievement.” (Goldhaber, 2010) 




Source: Boyd et al., 2010; Goldhaber et al., 2010 
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Seniority-based iayoflsaiso mean more teacher job iosses. 



Why? 



r 



Percent of Workforce that Must Be 
Cut to Meet Budget Target 






Virtually all school districts 
pay teachers based 
primarily on years of 
experience. The newest 
teachers earn the lowest 
salaries. 

Layoffs made on the basis 
of seniority mean that only 
the newest, lowest-paid 
teachers can be cut — even 
if they are performing better 
than some of their higher- 
paid colleagues. 

That means that more 
teachers must lose their 
jobs in order for the district 
to meet its budget 
reduction target than if 
layoffs included a mix of 
new and experienced 
teachers. 



Seniority-based layoffs 
Seniority-neutral layoffs 




We can use these 
figures to estimate the 
nationai impact of 
seniority-based iayoffs. 

For example: 



79,184 



more teachers would 
lose their jobs if budget 
cuts forced districts 
nationwide to reduce 
salary expenditures by 
5% through seniority- 
based layoffs rather than 
seniority-neutral layoffs. 
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Source: Roza, Marguerite (2009). “Seniority-Based Layoffs Wiii Exacerbate Job Loss in Pubiic Education.” Center on 
Reinventing Public Education, University of Washington. 
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Seniority-based iayoflshuitschooisseiving poor students the most 



Why? 




High-Poverty Schools Are More Likely to Have 
First- Year Teachers 




Schools serving high-poverty 
communities tend to have the 
highest rates of teacher 
turnover and the largest 
concentrations of novice 
teachers. 

When layoffs must be decided 
by seniority, the schools that 
bear the brunt of the cuts are 
those with the most new 
teachers. In some schools, 
entire academic departments 
may be wiped out. 

In Los Angeles, layoffs that 
devastated three area middle 
schools in poor communities 
prompted an ACLU-led lawsuit. 
In January 2011 , a superior 
court judge approved a 
settlement shielding 45 of the 
district’s lowest performing 
schools from future layoffs. 




City Suburb Small Town Rural 

■ High-Poverty Schools ■ Low-Poverty Schools 




When layoffs are based solely on seniority, the poorest 
schools see 25% more layoffs than the wealthiest schools. 




Sources: {^) Almy, Sarah, and Theokas, Christina (2010). “Not Prepared forCiass: High-Poverty Schools Continue to Have 
Fewer In-Field Teachers.” The Education Trust. (2) Sepe, Christina and Roza, Marguerite (2010). “The Disproportionate 
Impact of Seniority-Based Layoffs on Poor, Minority Students.” Center on Reinventing Public Education. 
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Ihe leal-worid impactof quality-blind layoflscan be seen in Los 
Angelesy where a bout 2,700 teachers have been laid off since 2006. 




“Because seniority is iargeiy unreiated to performance, the district has 
iaid off hundreds of its most promising math and Engiish teachers. About 
1 90 ranked in the top fifth in raising scores and more than 400 ranked in the 
top 40%.” 

“Schoois in some of the city's poorest areas were disproportionateiy hurt 
by the iayoffs. Nearly one in 1 0 teachers in South Los Angeles schools was 
laid off, nearly twice the rate in other areas. Sixteen schools lost at least a 
fourth of their teachers, all but one of them in South or Central Los Angeles.” 

“Far fewer teachers would be laid off if the district were to base the cuts 
on performance rather than seniority. The least experienced teachers also 
are the lowest-paid, so more must be laid off to meet budgetary targets. An 
estimated 25% more teachers would have kept their jobs if L.A. Unified had 
based its cuts on teachers' records in improving test scores.” 



Source; Felch, Jason; Song, Jason; and Smith, Doug (2010). “When layoffs come to L.A. schools, performance 
doesn't count.’’ Los Angeles Times, December 2010. 



J 
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leacheis themselves say multiple factors— not just seniority— should 
be considered in layoff decisions. 




DISTRICT A (large, urban district) 

"In [District A], length of service teaching 
(seniority) in the district determines who 
should be laid off during a Reduction in 
Force (RIF). Should additional factors 
be considered?” 



DISTRICT B (large, urban district) 

In [District B], length of service teaching 
(seniority) in the district determines who 
must lose their teaching position when 
budget cuts are necessary. Should 
additional factors be considered?” 




Source: The New Teacher Project, 201 0. “A Smarter Teacher Layoff System.” In spring 2009, TNTP conducted surveys of teachers in two large, urban school districts in the 
Midwest. TNTP surveyed 1 ,697 teachers in District A and 7,602 in District B — response rates of 75 percent and 34 percent, respectively. Both districts use quality-blind 
layoff policies, basing layoff decisions within each license area strictly on seniority — years of teaching experience in the district. 
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School disbictscan start making smarter layoff decisions now. 



The bottom line: 

Layoffs are always an option 
of last resort. But when they 
cannot be avoided, school 
districts and states should do 
everything possible to protect 
the highest-need students 
and most effective teachers. 

Teacher seniority should be a 
factor in layoffs - just not the 
only one. A teacher’s actual 
performance in the 
classroom should always 
matter most. 
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TNTP’s 201 0 policy brief, “A Smarter Teacher Layoff System” 

describes how districts can use a scorecard that considers five 
factors to determine layoff order: 

1 . Performance evaluation rating 

2. Attendance 

3. Classroom management rating 

4. Experience 

5. Extra school responsibilities 



Download at 

TNTP.org 



V 
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PENDING LEGISLATION 




AHemative Approaches 



COLORADO 


Senate Bill 191 requires districts to 
consider teacher effectiveness 
before seniority in making layoff 
decisions. 


ARIZONA 


House Bill 2011 prohibits school 
districts from using tenure or 
seniority as a factor in determining 
which teachers can be laid off. 


OKLAHOMA 


Senate Bill 2033 requires that 
teacher and school leader ratings 
from the state’s evaluation system 
be the primary factor in determining 
who is cut when a reduction-in- 
force is necessary. 


WASHINGTON, DC 


2010 teachers union contract 

specifies that teacher evaluation 
ratings from the district’s IMPACT 
system will be the primary factor in 
layoffs. 



GEORGIA 

House Bill 257 would require layoffs to 
be based primarily on teacher 
performance. Seniority could be a 
secondary factor. 

ILLINOIS 

The Performance Counts Act would 
require teacher performance ratings or 
evaluations to be considered before 
experience in layoff decisions. 

INDIANA 

House Bill 1337 recommends that 
when layoffs are necessary, they shall 
be determined on the basis of 
performance and not solely on seniority. 

NEW YORK 

Senate Bill 3501 would prohibit layoffs 
based solely on seniority and suggests 
several factors relating to classroom 
effectiveness as alternative criteria. 

WASHINGTON 

Senate Bill 5399 would require layoffs 
to be based on teacher evaluations. 
Seniority would serve as a tie-breaker 
^ between equally evaluated teachers. 
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Common Mythsand Factsabout Seniority-Based Layofls 



MYTH 


FACT 


Layoffs should be based on seniority, 
because experienced teachers are 
always better than new teachers. 


Using seniority as the sole proxy for effectiveness is almost always 
wrong. While teachers generally improve over their first several years in the 
classroom, excellent and ineffective teachers are distributed widely across 
experience levels. Recent research suggests that less than 20 percent of 
the least effective teachers in most districts are novices. 


Seniority-based layoff rules are 
necessary to protect teachers 
against discrimination on the basis of 
age, ethnicity, gender or other factors. 


Federal and state employment laws provide blanket protection for 
teachers against these intolerable forms of discrimination, regardless of the 
particular layoff policy that is in place in their school district. 


Ending seniority-based layoffs would 
mean leaving layoff decisions to the 

whims of individual administrators. 


Policymakers can replace quality-blind rules with clear, precise new 
rules based on factors relating to classroom effectiveness, such as 
evaluation ratings or teacher attendance data. Multiple measures of 
performance and a consistent scoring system could be used to ensure 
administrators cannot manipulate these rules to suit personal preferences. 


Without seniority-based layoff policies, 

experienced teachers would be the 
first to lose their jobs because they 
are more costly. 


Quality-based policies would end stereotyping of teachers at all 
experience levels and would judge each teacher as an individual 
professional. The least effective teachers — as determined by a set of clear, 
specific criteria — would be laid off first. In general, veteran teachers would 
be laid off less often because they tend to perform better, but high- 
performing novices would no longer be blindly dismissed. 


School districts can just cut 
bureaucracy and avoid layoffs 
altogether. 


Most district costs are tied up in salaries for teachers and other staff. 

Central office expenditures make up a small fraction of the overall budget. 
To realize meaningful savings, districts must address personnel costs, 
whether through freezing salaries or cutting staff. 
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Rec ommendations 



f 

Quality-blind layoffs hurt great 
teachers and poor children. They 
need to end this year . 

• Policymakers in states that do 
not require school districts to 
prioritize measures of teacher 
performance in layoff decisions 
should introduce legislation that 
does so. 

• School districts in states that 
allow layoff protocols to be set at 
the local level should revisit their 
policies and ensure that a 
teacher’s performance carries 
the greatest weight. 

V 
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Top Priority: States with Quality- 
Blind Layoff Laws 






Alaska 

California 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Minnesota 

New Jersey 



New York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 



It should not be illegal for 
schools to try to keep great 
teachers during tough economic 
times. 
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